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THE SURROUNDINGS 


OF THE 
FIRST MEETING HOUSE. 


(See next page.) 
Meeting House of 1634. 
Addition of 1689. 
Meeting House of 1670. . 
Fraucis Higginson House, 1630, fronting to the Soutn. 
Barn. 
Well. 
Shop of Benjamin Felton mentioned in 1647. 
House of Richard Stileman mentioned in 1647. 
House of Hugh Laskin mentioned in 1647. 
House of John Woodbury, one of the ‘‘ Old Planters” of 1626. 
House of Roger Conant (the first house built in Salem). 
Lot claimed in 1660 by William Allen, one of the ‘‘ Old Planters.” 
House of ‘‘ Mr. Edward Norris” mentioned in 1649. 
House of Edmund Batter mentioned in 1649. 
Land of Hugh Peters, sold to Benjamin Felton in 1659. On this 
land, or on the land just east of it, was the first prison. 
House of Ralph Fogg, the Town Clerk, 1636-1647. 
House of Lady Deborah Moody, unroofed by a ‘‘ tempest,” 1646. 
Homestead estate of Hugh Peters. 
House of Dr. George Emory, an inhabitant of Salem before 1638. 
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THE STORY OF THE MEETING HOUSE. 


TuHE object of these pages is to establish the fact that the 
little structure to which they refer encloses the frame of the 
earliest Puritan Meeting House, reared on this continent, of 
which a trace remains. It was the place of worship of an 
independent congregation gathered on the spot in 1629.1 Of 
course there were other places of worship in America, Christ- 
ian as well as heathen, of earlier date. No reader of Irving, 
Prescott, or Parkman, needs to be reminded of this. The 
Incas had had their temples and the Aztecs their sanguinary 
rites. The gorgeous ritual of the Church of Rome had laid 
its hold on the untutored children of these western wilds a cen- 
tury before, and the Church of England had no doubt secured 
a footing in the British settlements at Barbadoes, at Virginia 
and perhaps at Fort Popham on our own New England coast, 
before the Puritan had planted his austere polity and worship 





1 Hubbard’s History of New England, Chap. XxI. Morton’s New England’s 
Memorial, Anno 1629. Upham’s Second Century Lecture (1829), pp. 3-5 and 36-42, 
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in Massachusetts Bay. Our neighbors of the Plymouth Colony 
were domiciled here before us, but they reared no temple until 
1637, contenting themselves, the meanwhile. with such a place 
of worship as their garrison-house or palisado fort on Burial 
Hill afforded, and the Plymouth Church was, moreover, no 
religious organization native to the soil, but stepped ashore 
from the Mayflower, a recognized spiritual body, with a paro- 
chial history running back in England and the Low Countries, 
for the better part of a score of years. Very few New Eng- 
land settlements were far enough advanced to have built a 
Meeting House in 1634, and the claim put forth by the Salem 
Church at its first centennial in 1729, and sanctioned a century 
later by Savage and the elder Upham, that the Salem Chureh 
‘‘was the first Congregational Church that was completely 
formed and organized in the whole American Continent,” will 
be found, upon an examination of dates, to make it very 
unlikely that other churches in the Congregational body were 
before this Salem Church in rearing a substantial, framed 
building for purposes of worship. 

The men who built up Salem came here first in 1626 from 
farther down the Cape. In 1628, according to promise from 
the old Country, they were reinforced by Endecott and his 
party,— again in 1629 by Higginson and his party, and finally 
by Winthrop with the great Suffolk Immigration in 1630. 
From the outset a spiritual teacher or pastor was of their 
number. The means for such religious observances as they 
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deemed indispensable were always at hand. Attendance on 
the forms of worship was a life-long habit with many of the 
founders and it is to be presumed, from what we know of them, 
that one of their first cares was to establish stated periods of 
worship and to secure a scrupulous observance of them. With 
this object, they are thought to have congregated either with- 
in or about their first Fort, lately unearthed in Sewall street. 
The presence of a fireplace and hearth laid bare by chance in 
1847 gives color to this view.? Under the great oak-tree be- 
side it, says lelt,? it is probable that our first town meetings 
were held. The church organization was formed, as a matter 
of record, in July and August, 1629. Church members only 
were freemen. Church and state were one. ‘The need soon 
began to appear of a permanent structure, fitted not only for 
school and church instruction, but for the secular uses of town 
meetings, military drill, and whatever exigency might call for 
the united action of the town. 

In 1634-5, this want was met.* A structure, described in 





2 See the ‘“* Salem Observer’? of November 13, 1847, prge one, for an account of 
this discovery, probably written by Robert Peele whose place of business was 
near by. Also deeds of Judge Lynde (1753) Essex Deeds, Book st Leaf 88 & 112. 

3 See Felt’s Annals of Salem, Vol. I, p. 349. 
4Dr. Bentley, writing in the Collec tions of the Massachusetts Historical Society 
for 1799, says (Vol. VI, p. 226) that the Meeting House was built in 1634. In this 
statement he has been followed by Felt (Annals of Salem, edition of 1827, p. 72; 
edition of 1849, Vol. II, p. 613); by Charles W. Upham in his re-dedication address 
of 1867, pp. 88-41; and by William P. Upham in the Bulletin of the Essex Insti- 
tute for 1869 (Vol. I, p. 39). The Meeting House is mentioned as a landmark in 
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the church records of October, 1718, as ‘‘the first church in 
this town and which was the first in the Province,” was built 
at a point just easterly of the present meeting-house. ‘The 
location is beyond dispute. When a larger meeting-house was 
built, in 1670, where the present place of worship stands, it 
was ordered to be built just west of the first meeting-house. 
After this, the structure of 1684-5, together with its addition, 
built in 1639, was moved a few rods away to a point just 
north of Town House Square, where it stood for a century, 
used as a school house and a watch house. It stood there 
when our grandfathers were boys. In 1672 or 3, when it was 
carried there, the men who built it were the old men of the 
town, and the boys and girls who first went to meeting in it to 
be catechised, and sat on the pulpit stairs, and were admon- 
ished by a rap on the head from the tithing-man’s rod for 
inattention or something worse when the parson gave his hour- 
olass a second tip, were grown-up men and women. The 
worshippers who frequented it as late as the year of its re- 
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moval in 1672 or 8 would not have failed to keep track of its 


the town records of Salem for August, 1635. Dr. Bentley ‘has been thought to 
have derived his authority from a collection of papers which was delivered by 
Judge Lynde to Rey. Thomas Prince just as his famous ‘‘ Chronology ” was going 
to press in 1756. These papers are described in correspondence on pages 78-9 of 
the diary of Benjamin Lynde, and they related to ‘“Salem’s Ancient Things.” 
They are not now to be found amongst the Prince papers in the Boston Public 
Library, and if they were ever returned to the Lynde family no trace of them 
seems to be obtainable. The ‘‘ Chronology ”’ was interrupted before reaching 
- 1634, by the death of the author. 
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venerable frame, as sedulously as they made record of the fact 
that its pulpit and deacon’s seat were transported to do service 
at the new meeting-house at Salem Village, and its underpin- 
ning-stones and clay presented to goodman Fisk, who had 
effected its removal. There it lingered, for near a century, in 
the most conspicuous, frequented and central place in town,— 
a familiar object in daily use and in sight of every attendant 
at the new house of worship. Every school boy knew it for 
the first Meeting House, and knew that his father or grandfather 
had a hand in building it, and in 1718, when another half cen- 
tury was past, the sons and grandsons of the men who built it 
made entry of its story in their church records that the facts 
might never be forgotten. So it came about that when a new 
and more commodious school house was erected in 1760, and 
the hallowed structure at last succumbed to age and was dis- 
posed of to be once more removed and built into an annex of 
the Tompkins Inn on the old Boston Road, at the foot of 
Gallows Hill, the tradition still clung to it through all the base 
uses to which it was condemned that it was no other than the 
primeval place of worship. An odor of sanctity seemed to 
linger still, whatever might betide, about the rafters once con- 
secrated by the pious Puritan with exhortation, song and 
prayer. 

Extracts which follow from two reports of committees that 
have examined the authenticity of the claim give a pretty com- 
plete account of the vicissitudes through which the old meet- 
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ing-house has passed. After the use of it as an‘ ordinary ” or 
inn was abandoned it may have been filled with hay at times, or 
even lapsed to the less savory functions of a hen-house or a 
cowshed. When finally dismantled in 1865, strange old coins 
were found hidden in the floor-chinks, bearing an image and 
superscription hopelessly effaced. Fortunately the timbers that 
remain to us determine its size and shape... The frame now set 
up in the rear of Plummer Hall has been encased in a simple 
covering designed for protection rather than in the hope to re- 
store its early look. No doubt its roof was thatched. hatched 
roofs were common here and in the- England from which the set- 
tlers came. Several of the early New England meeting-houses 
were thatched and material for such roofing was at hand. 
Shingles and clapboards —whiech were clay-boards — were dear 
and rare, being split by hand.® All the timbers of the meet 
ing-house were hand-hewn and it is interesting to note the care 
with which they are chamfered and even wrought —some of 
the uprights —to the rude semblance of a simple capital. 





5 For the common use of thatch, see Mass. Records, Vol. III, p. 181, where the 
General Court, in 1649, was protecting the rights of towns in thatching materials. 
Also Felt’s Annals of Salem, Vol. 1, p. 208 and pp. 401-3, for thatch, daubing and 
catted chimneys. Drake says, The first Boston Meeting House had walls of 
mud and a root of thatch. At Ipswich, the lands on salt creeks, where the town 
got its roofing, are still called the “Thatch Banks.’ Dr. Bentley, in the Essex 
Register for August 4, 1819, says, he had known men who had cut flags on Salem 
Common when it was the “Town Swamp.” ‘The Planter’s Marsh,” in Ferry 
Lane, was valued for the same supply and the town retained its rights therein as 
late as 1650, Clapboards and shingles were split laboriously by hand; clapboard- 
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Such laborious garnishing with the axe would not have been 
employed were the beams intended to be concealed in the inner 
finish of the walls. Whether the daubing of clay was applied 
without or within, or both, the frame was clearly designed to 
be exposed to view from within. 

A course of rough cobble-stones probably served for under- 
pinning and raised the house a little from the ground. ‘The 
chimney of the first meeting-lhouse may have been of like 
material at its base, but New-England made bricks could be 
had, though of a poor quality. So when the extension was called 





cleavers are named in an order of Governor Endecott’s in 1636-7, and with 
sawyers and others are forbidden to saw or cleave any boards or timber for 
exportation. Hist. Coll. Essex Inst., Vol. rx, p. 31. Dedham in 1688 built a meet- 
ing-house measuring 36x20 feet and thatched. (Palfray, Hist. N. E., Vol. 1, p. 58, 
note, and p. 63, note.) The Dedham Town Records for August 28, 1638, show two 
townsmen chosen to “mowe, gather up and bring home thatch for ye meeting 
House... .. &to put it out to thatching.” Winthrop’s Journal (Savage, 
Vol. I, p. 48) describes a fire lighted in the thatch from a chimney of which the 
splinters were not well clayed. The Dorchester church, which was an organized 
body before leaving England, built the first place of worship in the Bay in 1631. 
It was a palisadoed guard-house and was used for storing ammunition and for other 
military purposes. Some powder drying there took fire from a spark and scorched 
the vestments of the Senior Pastor and blackened the thatch on the roof. (See 
Memorial History of Boston, Vol. 1, pp. 434-5; Frothingham’s History of Charles- 
town, p. 68.) These strong houses for storage as well as defence are well de- 
scribed in Palfray, Vol. 1, pp. 196-7. See also for the use of thatch, in Thornton’s 
Landing at Cape Ann, p. 80, the deposition of Richard Brackenbury and that of 
Humphrey Woodbury, on p. 82. The name Thatcher had taken its place long be- 
fore amongst the family names descriptive of callings, like Smith, Farmer, Wain- 
wright, Tailor, Baker, Hooper, Turner, Currier, Slater. Weeden (Economic and 
Social History of New England) cites an appraisal of thatchers’ tools in 1662 and 
finds thatching common as late as 1690, 
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for in 1639, and the contract was to be made for the second 
chimney it might be at its base either of brick or stone. Both 
of the chimneys, no doubt, were catted at the top.® 

The addition of 1639 called for one chimney. The old part 
of the house must have had a chimney also, for one fire would 
have been wasted on a narrow room forty-five feet long. 
Doubtless the enlarged house had two chimneys, and they 
would have occupied the two eastern corners, these being 
farthest from the door. ‘The gallery stairs would have been on 
either gide the door, and the pulpit between the two chimneys. 
The Hon. Charles W. Upham, for twenty years pastor of the 
First Church, states in his re-dedication address of 1867 





* Daubing was an application of clay, mixed_with straw and coarse grass, to 
both inner and outer walls. It preceded the use of lime-plaster and rough 
cast. The settlers had found no lime-stone at first and resorted to burning clam- 
shells for their scant supply of mortar. The discovery of lime-stone onthe Mer- 
rimac in 1697 occasioned much rejoicing. Houses are demolished every year in 
Salem, containing brick-work and stone-masonry laid in clay instead of mortar, 
and the practice is common in the lime-stone countries of Europe to-day of 
scraping up the mud of the streets and applying it to walls to which it will ad- 
here on drying. Clapboards were clay boards and often the word was spelt 
clay-boards. In Shakespeare’s day this must have been a common practice: 
Ann Hathaway’s Cottage is a familiar instance. 4 

“Imperial Cesar, dead and turned to clay, 
Might stop a hole to keep the wind away,” 
says Hamlet, and in Lear, Act IT, Scene 2, we read, 

“1 will tread the villain into mortar and daub a wall with him.” 

In 1621 a storm caused much daubing of the houses at Plymouth to fall. In 
1657 Dedham voted to have the meeting house of 1638 lathed inside and so 
“daubed over workman like.” 

In Ezekiel, xiii, we read of a wall built up and daubed with untempered 
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(p. 39) that the enlarged house had its door on the west side 
and its pulpit and deacon’s seat opposite, with an aisle five feet 
wide leading from one to the other. 

Little remains to say about this venerable frame. It is 
composed partly of pine — the white pine of the region — and 
partly of white oak. ‘The braces and two of the posts are of 
oak. A single stud on the west side is of red cedar. The 
roof, which has an exceptional pitch, perhaps suggesting a 
covering of thatch, rests on white oak saplings which are sup- 
ported on rafters of pine. These purlins are simply stripped 
of their branches, the knots projecting and the bark adhering 
still. The ridge-pole is likewise of oak ; the plates, the gallery- 
beam and two of the posts of pine. 





mortar, and in Exodus, ii, the ark of Bulrushes was daubed with slime and pitch. 
The dictionaries make this almost synonymous with cob-house construction 
Webster defines cob as, “‘clay mixed with straw” and Murray calls it a common 
mode of building in the southwest of England and Richardson quotes Carew’s 
Cornwall for the cottager “ with cob for his walls and thatch for his covering.” 
The town of Salem paid for daubing its meeting house in two charges, in the 
spring of 1638, the sum of £1, 7s. 10d. 

Boards, planking and timber which were required to make close joints were 
fitted for the use of the ship-wright or house-wright by hand-sawing over a saw 
pit. Weeden (Economic and Social Hist. N. E.) finds few saw-mills before 1640. 
Davis finds the first saw-mill in the Plymouth Colony to have been set up a 
Scituate in 1640. Felt thinks there was none earlier at Salem, and assigns the 
first inthe Bay Colony to Ipswich, in 1656. 

A catted chimney was a cheap extension of the fire-proof masonry flue. The 
latter, known as a back or fire-back, rising above the combustible thatch of the 
roof, provided the house with its fire-place or two. On the top of this solid chimney 
was built a structure of cob-work consisting of sticks of wood or “‘splinters,” as 
Governor Winthrop calls them, laid upon each other at right angles forming a 

hollow, square flue incrusted within and without with the commonclay daubing. 
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The chimney called for in the Pickering contract was 
a catted chimney rising four feet above the roof-tree and twelve 
feet high in all. Mounted on a brick or cobble-stone base — 
the fire-place of the ground floor,— the back or fire-back named 
in the contract,— which would extend well up through the 
thatch of the roof so as to insure safety from fire, the catted 
chimney twelve feet high would rise above the ridge-pole just 
the four feet ealled for by the Pickering contract. We suppose 
a like chimney to have previously occupied the northeast corner, 
and a certain disturbed condition of the timbers at that point 
seems to give color to this view. 

Mr. William P. Upham, of the Massachusetts Historical 
Society, and Kssex Institute, has prepared the map here used 
of the surroundings of the first meeting-house as they appeared 
at the beginning of our colonial era, and Messrs. John Robin- 
son and John H. Sears of the Peabody Academy of Science 
have critically examined and passed judgment upon the nature 
of the wood employed in the construction of the frame. ‘The 
cover-illustration is the work of George Elmer Browne. 


On the next two pages will be found 
a fac-simile of the contract drawn by 
Governor Endecott, for the enlargement 
of the Meeting House, and signed by 
him and the Magistrates John Wood- 
bery, William Hathorne, Laurence 
Leach and Roger Conant for the town, 


and by John Pickering the builder of it. 


On the page following the fac-simile 
is a ground plan of the Meeting House 


of 1634 with the addition of 1639. 
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EXTRACTS 
FROM A REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE 


ON THE AUTHENTICITY OF THE TRADITION OF THE 


FIRST CHURCH BUILT IN 1634 


[READ AT A MEETING OF ‘JHE INSTITUTE. APRIL 26, 1860, AND 
PRINTED IN HIST. COLL. VOL. I, P. 145. ] 


The first question appears to be, ‘‘Is this the frame of the 
first Church, erected in 1634? Is there, in records and reliable 
tradition, evidence to warrant a belief that it is?” 

Let us first look into the evidence from the records, then into 
the tradition and, lastly, into the internal proofs from the 
building itself. 

We have the assurance from the records that the congrega- 
tion, having worshipped from 1629 to 1634 in an unfinished 
building, of one story, agreed, the latter year, with Mr. Norton, 
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to build a suitable meeting-house, which should not exceed the 
amount of £100. Jn 1638, four years afterwards, ‘‘ bills were 
paid for daubing and glazing this house.” ‘The next year, in 
February, 1639, an agreement was made with John Pickering 
to build a ‘* Meeting-house,” but from what follows, and in 
which your Committee coincide, it is only an addition to the 
old house; for the town voted, on the 31st of December, 1638, 
only two months previous, to build an addition to the meeting- 
house. The agreement with Pickering was, ‘‘ that it be twenty- 
five feet long, the breadth of the old building, with a gallery 
answerable to the former, one catted chimney of twelve feet 
long, the back whereof to be brick or stone, to have six suffi- 
cient windows, two on each side, and two at the end, and a 
pair of stairs to ascend the galleries, suitable to the former.” 
Here, only one end is mentioned, and a Meeting-house would of 
course have had two ends. Thus we have the information, 
also, that the first building had a gallery. 

This addition made the building twice its former size, exclu- 
sive of the five feet which was necessarily reserved for a pulpit, 
on the side, between the galleries, and a door opposite, with an 
aisle in the middle, a style of church building which continued 
from that until a very late period The whole length of the 
building then was forty-five feet. 7 

* * * * * * * * * * * * * 


In 1647, ‘* Mr. George Curwin and William Lord have un- 
dertaken to provide stone and clay, for repairs of the meeting- 
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house. Mr. Curwin has promised to provide for covering the 
meeting-house five hundred nails, and is promised to be paid to 
his content.”” ‘This house continued, as appears by the records, 
to accommodate the ‘‘ congregation” until 1670, when the 
second house was built, of sixty feet long, fifty feet wide, and 
twenty feet stud, situated, according to the records, ‘‘at the 
west end of the old meeting-house, towards the prison.” The 
town gave the land to set it upon. On the 17th August, 1672, 
the town ‘‘ voted, that the old meeting-house be resetved for 
the town’s use, to build a skoolehouse and watch house,” and 
be carried ‘‘into some convenient place. where it may be re- 
formed for the town’s use,” and it was further voted that ‘ the 
old pulpit and the deacon’s seat be given to the farmers,’ who 
were then erecting a meeting-house at the Village. The stones 
of the underpinning of the old meeting house and the clay are 
given to Mr. Fisk. The ‘‘clay of the old meeting-house”’ has 
probably reference to the floors, which were no doubt made of 
clay,— boards being scarce, as there were but few saw-mills in 
the Colony at that early period: this custom of clay floors is 
still common in the cottages of Scotland and Ireland at the 
present day. On the 10th of June, 1712, it was proposed to 
fit up the old watch house, which was built, as we have seen, 
from part of the old meeting house, as a place ‘for teaching 
reading, writing, cyphering and navigation.” ‘* Now the whole 
house is converted into a school-house, or into two school- 
houses, being formerly fitted up for a schoolhouse and a wateh- 
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house.” This school-house continued in the town’s use to May 
19, 1760, a space of forty-eight years, when the record informs 
us a ‘*new school house” is to be built not on the same spot 
as the old one in School Lane. 

With this entry about the location of the new school-house 
end the town records, which are all missing from May, 1760, 
to May, 1764, and no doubt the missing part contained the 
record of the disposal of the old school-house. Had this record 
been preserved, any tradition would have been unnecessary 
and superfluous. As it is, however, all that is known from 
1760, of the old house, is from this source; and there is every 
reason to believe it was then disposed of, and that Thorndike 
Proctor, who was at this time a conspicuous man in town 
affairs, Selectman and Moderator of Towu Meetings, and 
Grand Juryman, bought the oldest part and re-erected it on 
his own land, back of what is now Boston street, where it was 
used as a tavern or a refreshment house. Here it has slum- 
bered undisturbed for a period of one hundred years. ‘The 
tradition is to this effect, obtained through Caleb Peirce, Esq , 
and comes down to us from the Pope family, «:d from Benja. 
Proctor and his sister, who are the lineal descendants of the 
said Thorndike Proctor. Mr. Peirce says : 

‘Joseph Pope, the first of the name who came to New — 
England, was in Salem in 1636; his name appears on the 
Salem records about that time.” 
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‘* Joseph Pope 2d was baptized in 1650; married in 1669 
Bethusa Folger, aunt to Dr. Franklin. 

‘* nos Pope, son of Joseph 2d, was born in 1690; he lived 
near the Fowler house in Boston street. In 1718 he built the 
house now occupied by Mr. Wilkins, at the foot of Gallows 
Hill, which was within a few rods of this old building, in which 
Enos 2d was born in 1721, and who died at the age of 92. 
Enos 8d-was born in 1769. My recollections of my grand- 
father, Enos 2d, are very clear and distinct. Until a few 
months of his death he was very active, clear-minded and com- 
municative. He was frequently inquired of by people with 
regard to previous events, and he was so exact in his account 
of dates and particulars, that it was supposed he had kept a 
journal for many years, which was not the case. 

‘“T remember his pointing out the course of the old road, 
which passed the tavern house and joined the present street 
directly opposite his house. With Enos Pope 3d, I lived near 
forty years. He was full of information and anecdotes, and 
yet very cautious and carefuf in his statements. It is from 
him and his sisters, who lived in the family long after their 
father’s death, that I got the account. It was never doubted 
by them. It should be remembered that the persons I have 
named were separated only by death, although very long-lived ; 
father, son and grandson have lived together in the same house, 
and the connection that bound the past to the present was 
never broken for a day.” Two persons are now living who 
were born in the old tavern, viz., Benja. Proctor, aged 84, and 
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his sister. I have just seen them; and find that they well 
remember that it was always known as having been made from 
the ‘First Meeting House. Mr. Proctor says he has heard his 
father say so more than a hundred times. A few years ago, 
I mentioned to an older brother of theirs, since dead, what I 
had heard of its early history, and found him much better 
informed than I was, and much interested in having the house 
preserved. It was from him I first learned that the house itself 
affords so much evidence of its origin.” 

Thus ends the tradition. The internal evidences that the 
present building is the identical first church erected in 1634, 
are, first, the size of the building, which so completely matches 
the ‘‘addition” made in 1639, being twenty feet long and 
seventeen wide; secondly, its peculiar construction,— one im- 
portant point being that a beam, apparently intended for the 
support of a gallery, is framed in from side to side at about 
one-third the length of the building; that upon the timber 
opposite to this beam are peculiar tenons which, in the opinion 
of a master builder, cannot b& for any other use than the 
insertion of knees for some support, which your Committee — 
believe was for a gallery. 

The daubings upon the walls, or plastering, as we should 
now say, composed of clay and chopped straw, also prove the 
great antiquity of the building; but your Committee, not being 
in possession of the fact how the building was removed to the 
present location, are not clear that this work might not have — 
been added subsequently to its removal. The great pitch of 
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the roof, unusual at that day for dwellings, may have been so 
designed to give a wider and freer space in the galleries. 

Upon a careful review of all the testimony. your Committee 
are unanimously of the opinion, that the evidence thus educed 
from the public records, from reliable tradition, and from the 
internal testimony of the building itself, is plain and conclusive. 

Your Committee would, there'ore, in furtherance of the duty 
which devolves upon them. recommend that this ** Santissima 
Casa’— this most holy house — be removed to some suitable 
place and fitted up internally and externally as nearly as possi- 
ble to its original appearance, where it would be more acces- 
sible to the public, and where pilgrimage could be made to it 
by every son and daughter of Massachusetts who values our 
peculiar history and the preservation of memorials connecting 
us with our fathers; and as they shall stand beneath its 
restored and sacred roof, the words once uttered to Moses shall 
steal upon the mental ear, ‘* Put off thy shoes from off thy feet, 
for the place whereon thow standest is holy ground.” 


Respectfully submitted, 


C. M. Enpicotr, Chairman, 
FRANCIS PEABODY, 
Gro. D. PHIPPEN, 
A. C. GoovELL, 
Ira J. PATCH. 
APRIL 26, 1860. 


FINAL REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE 


TO WHICH WAS INTRUSTED THE CARRYING OUT OF THE 
RECOMMENDATIONS CONTAINED IN THE REPORT 


MADE TO THE INSTITUTE, APRIL 26, 1860. 


[READ AT A MEETING OF THE INSTITUTE, JUNE 19, 1865, AND 
PRINTED IN HIST. COLL. VOL. VII, P. 116. | 


The principal difficulty with which the Committee had to con- 
tend was to find a suitable site on which to place the Church of 
the Pilgrims. ‘This was finally arranged through the efforts of 
our late most worthy associate, GkorcE A. Warp, Esq., who 
was added to the committee, December 18, 1868. 

The assent of the proprietors of the Athenzeum having been 
obtained to the placing of the church on the land in the rear of 
the Plummer Hall, the committee decided to transfer it to this 
site, if, upon examination, it should be found in a suitable con- 
dition for removal. 

The contract for building this church was made in November, 
1634, with a Mr. Norton; the trees were felled in the winter of 
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1635, and the building erected during the summer of that year. 
Its glazed windows were not added until 1637 ; they were prob- 
ably ordered in 1636 from England, and were paid for, accord- 
ing to the town records, in 1638. 

Your committee were satisfied, after a thorough examination, - 
that the frame was the only part of the building that afforded 
unmistakable evidence of having belonged to the original con- 
struction. They removed with care the outer covering of the 
building, the boards and the shingles; they marked and num- 
bered every part of ‘the frame; they noted the positions of the 
posts, braces, plates, rafters, ridge-pole, gallery-beam, tie-beam, 
mortises, and cock-tenants ; these were carefully examined and 
questioned as to their story of the past; the responses were 
prompt, and so satisfactory to those who could understand their 
language, that their origin and] mission were placed beyond doubt. 

It was resolved to transfer these relics to their new site, and 
after dressing the wounds inflicted by time, to erect them into 
their original positions and form, that they might repeat to 
coming generations the same story they had whispered to your 
representatives. 7 

We have raised an external structure of suitable strength, to 
which the ancient frame is bolted, and this frame is seen pro- 
jecting on the outside of the plastering within the building. 
We have supported the external structure by means of sills 
resting on stone posts, raised from the ground to protect the 
floor from decay. The floor of the original building, judging 
from the town records, was made of clay. 
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The wooden posts, so far as they remain to us, have been 
extended to meet the sills by the addition of timber; these 
extensions have been colored brown to distinguish them from 
the original parts. The posts then rise, and terminating in 
cock-tenants enter the plates, supporting them firmly in their 
positions. ‘The cock-tenant is a form of tenon, universally used 
at that early period, in the wooden structures of England. This 
fact is an evidence of the period and purpose of the frame. 

We have further strengthened the plates by adding strips of 
plank, which assist them to bear the superincumbent weight of 
the roof. ‘These additions, like the supporters of the posts, are 
colored brown, to distinguish them from the original materials. 

Between the posts are placed the original braces, which are 
wonderfully preserved. Lodging on the plates are the six orig- 
inal rafters, which bear on high the original ridge-pole so aged 
and infirm that it requires the aid of the plaster in which it is 
embedded to support it. 

The rafters are secured to the plates with iron bolts, two of 
which are seen. ‘These triangular frames, united by eight pur- 
lins, formed the original roof of the chureh ; their great height 
above the plate indicates their purpose; they are in keeping 
with the early English church roof. 

The frame of the gallery furnishes. very satisfactory evidence 
of its original use as the gallery of the church, though upon the 
first examination this was not apparent. In the building as we 
found it, the great beam, which now holds up the gallery front, 
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was raised above its present position so that the tenons entered 
the two upper mortises (these mortises now remain open, and 
are seen to be above the present position of the timber). This 
position of the principal beam of the structure on the first in- 
spection conflicted with the claims of the tradition that this was 
the original First church; but on further scrutiny of the posts 
that hold up the ends of the gallery front, there was found an 
opening, or slot in the post, at some distance beneath the beam. 
This had been filled with bricks and clay, and further concealed 
by a covering of whitewash; by a few strokes of the hammer 
this filling came out, and disclosed a regularly shaped mortise, 
of a size to hold the tenon of the beam. The opposite post 
was found to have a similar mortise, at the same distance under 
the beam; this discovery made it certain that these were the 
original mortises in which the gallery beam rested. It appears 
that by a vote of the town, in 1672, the First church was con- 
verted into a school-house, and this gallery beam was then 
raised to new mortises made in the posts higher up, to establish 
a ceiling for the school-room. Important confirmatory evi- 
dence of the original use of the beam was obtained, by raising 
the floor over the ceiling at the end of the building; this ex- 
posed to view an oak tie-beam, in which the joist of the gallery 
rested at the time the front timber was lodged in the lower 
mortises of the gallery posts, thus giving to the gallery an in- 
elination by which a view of the preacher below was obtained. 
Upon examining the opposite end of the frame, no tie-beam 
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was found, confirming our views as to the use of the beam 
described. 

If this beam and posts had been intended originally to sup- 
port a ceiling and upper floor, they would have been so framed 
as to divide the building into equal parts, and would have been 
placed immediately under the middle rafter, where they could 
have afforded the greatest support to the roof; but we found 
them placed at about one-third of the distance from the end. 
The beam, moreover, is a third larger than it would have been, 
had two cross beams been framed to support an upper floor. 

The gallery beam, as originally laid, was supported by two 
knees, formed out from the posts, as was usual in the English 
churches, built as early as 1600. This support was necessary 
to prevent the beam from yielding, when the gallery was filled 
with people. Upon changing the use of the beam, from the 
support of the gallery to the support of a ceiling and floor, the 
knees were no longer required; one of them has disappeared, 
and a portion of the other remains. 

The building is now supported and prevented from spread- 
ing, by long iron bolts inserted into the beam and hidden behind 
the plastering. 

A railing has been placed in front of the gallery, and colored 
brown, to indicate that it is an addition made by the committee. 
This probably represents the position of the old gallery front ; 
the ends of the posts occupy the mortises, which were no doubt 
in use for the original front. 
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And now, in closing their labors, the committee present the 
key of the structure to the Institute, with a sincere wish that 
this holy house may be preserved to those who come after us 
and handed down from generation to generation as a valued 
trust. 


Respectfully submitted, 


FRANCIS PEABODY, 
GrorGE D. PHIPPEN, 
A. C. GOODELL, 

Ira J. Patcu, 

C. W. Urnam. 
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PASTORS OF 'THE FIRST CHURCH. 


1629. 
1629. 
1631. 
1636. 
1640. 
1660. 
1688. 
1714. 
EeLSe 
1736. 
1755. 
(oz 
esas 
1824. 
1846. 
1853. 
1868. 
13714 
1391. 


Francis HIGGINSON. 
SAMUEL SKELTON. 
RoGer WILLIAMS. 
HucGu PETERS. 
Epwarp Norris. 
JOHN HIGGINSON. 
NicHouas Noyes. 
GEORGE CURWEN. 
SAMUEL FISKE. 
JOHN SPARHAWK. 
Tuomas BaRnanp. 
Asa DUNBAR. 

JOHN PRINCE. 
Cuaries W. Uruam. 
Tuomas T. Srone. 
Grorce W. Briaas. 
JAMES T. HEWEs. 
FIELDER ISRAEL. 
Gro. C. Cressy. 


1630. 
1634. 
1635. 
1641, 
1658. 
1708. 
Let 
17a 


1735. 


1755. 
17/7 6¢ 
Lito 
1836. 


1844. 


1852. 
1867. 
1875. 


1889. 
1896. 


In 1865, through the public spirit of the late Mr. George A. 
Ward, who was an enthusiast in all that relates to the early 
history of Salem, two tablets were placed on the walls of the 
church building now standing on the original site. 
tions are as follows: 


The inscrip- 
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‘On the 20th of July, 1629, a day set apart by order of 
JoHN ENpIcorTr, 


_ then Governor of Massachusetts Bay, the first settlers met for 
the purpose of establishing a Church, which was fully organized 
the 6th of August: 


SAMUEL SKELTON 
was elected pastor, and 
Francis HiGGinson 
Teacher. 


‘¢ Their immediate successors were Roger Williams, in 1631, 
and Hugh Peters, in 1636. 

‘¢’The frame of the First ‘ Meeting House,’ in which the civil 
affairs of the colony were also transacted, is preserved, and now 
stands in the rear of Plummer Hall. It was enlarged in 1639. 
_ The second Meeting House was built in 1670, the third in 1718, 
the fourth in 1826,— all on this spot.” 


Il. 


‘¢The Provincial House of Assembly, convened in the Court 
House, which stood on the contiguous lot now included in 
Washington street, Resolved on the 17th of June, 1774, that 
a congress of the ‘ several colonies on this continent is highly 


expedient and necessary,’ and elected delegates to said con- 
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gress. Governor Gage forthwith.dissolved the House. An 
election of a new House of Assembly was ordered by the 
Governor, to convene in the Salem Court House. The mem- 
bers of that body, on the 7th of October, 1774, transformed 
themselves into a Provincial Congress which assumed sover- 
eignty; thus terminating all political connection between 
Massachusetts and Great Britain.” 


In 1892 the city placed upon the exterior eastern wall of the 
present church building a bronze tablet bearing the following 
inscription : 


HERE stoop FROM 1684 untTiIL 1673 
THE FIRST MEETING HOUSE 
ERECTED IN SALEM. 

No STRUCTURE WAS BUILT EARLIER 
FOR CONGREGATIONAL WORSHIP 
BY A CHURCH FORMED IN AMERICA. 

Ir WAS OCCUPIED 
FOR SECULAR AS WELL AS RELIGIOUS USES. 
IN IT PREACHED, IN SUCCESSION, 

I— ROGER WILLIAMS: IIT—HUGH PETERS: 
II—EDWARD NORRIS: IV—JOHN HIGGINSON. 
IT WAS ENLARGED IN 16389, AND 
WAS LAST USED FOR WORSHIP IN 1670. 

THe First CuHurcH IN SALEM, 
GATHERED, JULY AND AuGust, 1629, 

HAS HAD NO PLACE OF WORSHIP BUT THIS SPOT. 
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An illustrated article on ‘‘ Salem,” in Harpers Weekly for 
August 5, 1871, says: 


‘*‘ Nowhere in this land may one find so ancient and worship- 
ful a shrine. Within these walls, silent with the remembered 
presence of Endicott, Skelton, Higginson, Roger Williams, and 
their grave compeers, the very day seems haunted, and the 
sunshine falls but soberly in. ‘The visitor seems to close the 
door upon the bustle and complacency of his own time, and by 
some subtle spell of sympathy to find himself standing at last 
in mute and intelligible relations to the firm, integral life to 
which he owes so much. Quaint and in keeping as are the 
visions that the suggestiveness of the place conjures from out 
the resources of his memory, there is yet in them all no longer 
so bald a sense of Puritanic affectation or constraint; the bare 
timbers of these narrow precincts evince a necessity that was 
in itself denial; and he remembers vividly, as if for the first 
complete time, that the souls that met God here were sadly 
weary of a colder intercession.” 
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